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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

The Problems of Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1912. — pp. 255. 

This little volume has awakened an interest among the philosophical public 
far beyond what might have been expected from its small size and popular 
style, and from its place in a series of university-extension manuals. It was 
the first general presentation of its author's philosophical views. Hitherto 
these had appeared only in occasional essays or in suggestions thrown out in 
the course of longer works, and even these essays and suggestions were largely 
out of date. For Mr. Russell has in a few years passed through a philosophical 
development, which, with unbroken continuity, has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of many of his seemingly most characteristic views. Students of his 
philosophy, therefore, welcomed the present work most eagerly; and I dare 
say that there are few readers of the Philosophical Review who are not 
at least superficially acquainted with its contents. 

Because the book is so well known, I shall in the following pages take the 
liberty of concentrating my remarks upon a very few of the central positions. 
This is a procedure which Mr. Russell, I feel sure, would endorse; for he as 
much as any man stands for the view that philosophical criticism ought as 
far as possible to be exact and thorough. 

I. The epistemological theory which Mr. Russell defends is in its essential 
features a rationalism. He believes that we may have, and in fact do have, 
"indubitable knowledge which is in no way derived from objects of sense" 
(p. 112). To prove this he cites as examples certain logical principles which, 
he says, "are known to us, and cannot be themselves proved by experience, 
since all proof presupposes them" (p. 115). "Some at least of these [self- 
evident logical] principles must be granted before any argument or proof 
becomes possible" (p. 112). In my opinion this argument is unsound. 

For to have any force the argument must assume that the logical principle 
which is exemplified in any inference is itself an indispensable premise for that 
inference. For otherwise it would not be true that "some of these principles 
must be granted before any argument or proof becomes possible." A man 
might reason correctly and cogently without ever having heard of the principles 
of inference; or on hearing of them he might doubt their universal truth, and 
yet perceive none the less clearly that in the particular case the conclusion 
did follow from the given premises. And in that case the possibility lies open 
that men may have established the principles of inference inductively, that is 
to say, by the comparison and classification of particular inferences which they 
have found persistently convincing. 

The assumption which I have italicized is concealed in Mr. Russell's state- 
ment of the case by the use of the vague term 'involves.' Thus he says of the 
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principle, that anything implied by a true proposition is true: "This principle 
is involved — at least concrete instances of it are involved ' — in all demonstra- 
tions. Whenever one thing which we believe is used to prove something else, 
which we consequently believe, this principle is relevant. If any one asks: 
'Why should I accept the result of valid arguments based on true premises? ' 
we can only answer by appealing to our principle" (p. 112). It may be ob- 
served here (1) that the question proposed is, as put, a poor one, the terms 
'ought' and 'accept' being vague and dangerously misleading; and (2) that 
the answer is incorrect. For the answer rests upon the assumption, that I 
'ought to accept' whatever is as a matter of fact true; and this assumption is 
false. But it is more important for us to observe (3) the possibility, that this 
question, though not 'irrelevant,' is one that need not be asked for the due 
appreciation of any demonstration whatsoever. 

A most interesting illustration of Mr. Russell's attitude toward logical 
principles is found in his treatment of the principle of induction. The fol- 
lowing is his proof that it cannot be proved by an appeal to experience. "Ex- 
perience might conceivably confirm the inductive principle as regards the 
cases that have been already examined; but as regards unexamined cases, it 
is the inductive principle alone that can justify any inference from what has 
been examined to what has not been examined. All arguments which, on 
the basis of experience, argue as to the future or the unexperienced parts of 
the past or present, assume the inductive principle; hence we can never use 
experience to prove the inductive principle without begging the question" 
(p. 106). Here the conclusion does not follow unless 'assume' means 'assume 
as a premise.' If men can and do reason inductively in entire ignorance of 
the principle of induction, then this argument falls to the ground. In that 
case it might very well be that the principle of induction should itself have been 
established by such a rational procedure as it declares to be correct. 

Now in the case of induction Mr. Russell does explicitly hold (or has held 2 ) 
that the principle of inference is itself one of the premises upon which the in- 
ference rests. By stating this understood premise, the inference is given the 
deductive form. "Induction is merely a deduction which employs a certain 
premise, namely, the principle of induction." I do not recall any similar 
statement of Mr. Russell's with respect to the principles of deduction. 3 

Now what is the fact of the matter? Is the syllogism in Barbara, for ex- 
ample, an inference having three premises: one of the form, 'Every M is P,' 
a second of the form, 'Every S is M,' and a third to the effect that a syllogism 
in Barbara is valid? What does the formula of Barbara itself say? Does it 
say: 'Two such premises give such a conclusion,' or does it say: 'Two such 

'We shall have to consider this alternative later. Note the cautious use of 
'relevant' just below. 

2 Rev. de M.U., XIX, p. 288. 

'In this volume, p. 175, Mr. Russell says: "The [inductive] principle itself 
is constantly used in our reasoning, sometimes consciously, sometimes uncon- 
sciously." I should like to criticize this', if there were any way of making sure of 
what it means. 
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premises, together with me, give such a conclusion? ' To my mind the latter 
alternative is perfectly absurd. 

In support of this opinion I would urge the fact, that the application of a 
deductive principle to a particular deduction (A) is itself a deduction (5). 
It has the form: Every deduction of a certain form is valid; A has this form; 
therefore A is valid. Now if such an application is necessary to justify the 
conclusion of A, a similar application is necessary to justify the conclusion of 
this new syllogism B; and so on ad infinitum. In that case no syllogism is 
valid except as the last link in an infinite chain of syllogisms, the major premise 
of each of which is a syllogistic principle (presumably the same), while the 
minor premise states that the next following syllogism falls under this principle. 
But such an infinite chain of syllogisms cannot be thought by any man at any 
time (as all will admit, though realists would generally hold that such a chain 
might very well exist objectively). Hence, on this theory, no deductive 
reasoning that ever entered into the mind of man is sound; which, I take it, 
is suicidal. 

It remains to consider Mr. Russell's suggestion, that perhaps not the logical 
principles themselves but particular forms of them are 'involved' in our 
demonstrations. This alternative is in accord with Mr. Russell's well-known 
doctrine, that "in all cases of general principles, particular instances, dealing 
with familiar things, are more evident than the general principle" (p. 176). 
As there are an indefinite number of possible grades of particularity, this form 
of the theory is somewhat awkward to criticize; just as, if Mr. Russell went 
farther than suggestion, he would find it very difficult indeed to support. 
However, whatever grade of particularity the principle of inference is supposed 
to have, the method of criticism is substantially the same ; and so we may regard 
it as sufficient if we show that the proposition, that the (ordinarily so-called) 
premises of an inference imply its conclusion, is not necessary as an additional 
premise. But, indeed, this need not be shown afresh. We possess a complete 
demonstration of it from no less a pen than that of Lewis Carroll; for this is 
the significance of his famous little squib, What the Tortoise Said to Achilles. 1 
If two premises must have a third to connect them with their conclusion, so 
must three premises have a fourth, and so on without limit. 

I have dwelt so long upon Mr. Russell's proof of the existence of a priori 
truths, because it represents pre-Kantian rationalism reduced to its lowest 
terms. There was a time when men gave demonstrations of the existence of 
(a previously defined) God, of the immortality of the soul, and of other such 
edifying doctrines. Gradually the confines of pure reason have shrunk, 
until the principles of logic, with the structure of mathematics which they 
support, are all that is confidently assigned to them — a priori ethical truths 
being recognized with a certain hesitation. Mr. Russell's defense of the 
a priori character of the principles of logic is thus more than an incident. It is 
an historical event. 

II. The greatest novelty in the work, from a seventeenth-century stand- 

1 Mind, N. S., IV, pp. 278-280. 
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point, is the admission of degrees of self-evidence, and of the possibility that 
no self -evidence is absolute. Mr. Russell's use ofphrases like ' ' seem absolutely 
certain" (p. 27) would have horrified Descartes. It ought to be recalled in 
this connection that it is the belief that some truths are absolutely certain 
(not merely seem so) that has ever been the fundamental motif of rationalism. 
Take away from Plato or Kant this belief, and he relapses into empiricism at 
once. 

Can Mr. Russell save himself from a similar relapse? I think not; and I 
would add that he stands in special danger by reason of his acceptance of the 
theory, that (1) we become 'acquainted' with universals by means of the 
process of abstraction, and (2) that the possibility of a priori knowledge rests 
upon an inexplicable power, which we possess (called by Locke 'comparison'), 
of perceiving relations between universals (p. 164 f). 

The danger lies here. (1) The process of abstraction is a gradual one, not 
a swift and certain leap. It passes through all degrees of confusion and 
precision, and is notoriously liable to error. The universals which men have 
thought they knew have often turned out to be vague or self-contradictory. 
(2) There is no reason to suppose that the perception of relations between 
universals takes place only when the process of abstraction has attained ideal 
completeness. On the contrary, it is quite evident that comparison and 
abstraction go on together; for it is in their relations with one another that the 
meanings of universals largely consist. (3) The obvious theory of the matter 
is, therefore, that ideas of universals and the perception of the relations between 
the universals are products of the same induction. Why should we reject this 
simple explanation? The motive which has actually weighed with rationalists 
in the past is their belief that some propositions are absolutely certain, and 
hence that the universals which they reveal, though brought to attention by 
induction, are now known with an absolute clearness and distinctness. If 
this motive is removed, I see no other that can take its place; and it therefore 
seems to me that Mr. Russell's rationalism is on the verge of a precipitous 
descent into empiricism. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Une philosophic nouvelle: Henri Bergson. Par Edouard Le Roy. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. v, 208. 

"This little book," the author tells us in his preface, "had its origin in two 
articles published under the same title in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
February 1 and 15, 1912. Their aim was to present the philosophy of M. 
Bergson to the general public by giving as briefly as possible a view of the 
system as a whole, and to describe without going too much into detail the 
general direction of the movement. These articles are reprinted here without 
change. But I have added to them in the form of remarks on separate topics 
some complementary explanations of points which could not well be included 
within the limits of the original articles." 

M. Le Roy informs us that before becoming acquainted with the work of 



